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IN DEFENCE OF KANSAS. 

BY THE HON. EDWIN' TAYLOB, OF THE KANSAS SENATE. 



1st nearly every newspaper that comes to us from our old homes, 
we find this sentiment put forward with apparent sincerity : That 
our adopted State of Kansas has fallen into political idiocy, and 
that we, who were once the neighbors of those writers, have re- 
nounced common honesty, and have forfeited all claims to their 
respect. To some extent the pattern and example in this de- 
nunciation has been set by irresponsible writers, living amongst 
us, whose communications to the Eastern press have been charac- 
terized by an airy indifference to facts and results. But mainly 
it is due to an entire misunderstanding in the East of the con- 
ditions existing here a few years ago, which placed Kansas then 
on the top shelf of prosperity, and of the succeeding conditions 
which have turned so much of that fair-seeming fruit to ashes on 
her lips. 

Ignoring any gibes at the dominant politics of Kansas 
further than to say that no one State which voted for McKinley 
is shown by the census of 1890 to have so small a percentage of 
illiteracy among its white population as Kansas ; that niae- 
tenths of our large colored population, 46 per cent, of which in 
1890, as shown by the census, was illiterate, voted for McKinley ; 
and that the Italians, Poles, Hungarians, Armenians, and 
Russians, who neither speak our language nor understand our 
institutions, are overwhelmingly Republican — ignoring all that, 
it is the purpose of this paper to explain the extent and cause of 
her disasters ; and, for the information of those who may desire 
to know the truth, put the blame of her recession where it 
belongs. 

The State of Kansas is 408 miles from east to west. For the 
present purpose it will be considered as divided into two equal 
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parts — the eastern half and the western. With respect to its soil, 
the latter is probably superior to the former and to most like 
bodies of land on this earth. But it is deficient in moisture and 
excessive in sunshine and wind. The precipitation tapers, so to 
speak, from the east line of the State to the western boundary. 
On the eastern border of Kansas the precipitation is in round 
numbers 39 inches annually ; 100 miles west it is 35 inches ; at 200 
miles west it is 25 inches ; at 300 miles west it is 20 inches ; at the 
western line of the State it is 15 inches. The great crops of wheat 
and corn that have made Kansas famous have practically all been 
raised in the eastern half of the State. The eastern fourth of the 
State contains more than one-half of its taxable property, and 
more than half its population. While its soil possibly may not 
bo so extraordinarily fertile as that of western Kansas, it is 
yet, compared with Eastern standards, remarkably productive. 
Its expectation of rain during the year, and particularly during 
the "growing season " (April, May, June, July, and August) is 
several inches better than that of Eastern Ohio or Southern 
Michigan.* A great portion of this domain was " cleared up " 
by nature, ready for the plow. The settlers had only to take 
their improvements out of their pockets, as it were, and start 
their teams. The harvests in this portion have been plenteous, 
and while the prices were remunerative its farmers were pros- 
perous, and their prosperity insured that of everybody else. 
Many of these farmers had borrowed money for the purchase of 
their land or for its improvement, loans running back through 
occasional renewals from five to twenty years. By degrees, of late, 
they have found that those debts have undergone a change of ratio 
to the property on which they rest. Measured in the agricultural 
values that obtained when they were contracted, these debts have 
grown and the property has fallen away. Whereas the farmer once 
was on an equality with the mortagee, now he has awakened to the 
fact of a seismic upheaval in the financial world by which the mort- 

*The annual rainfall at Detroit is 32.33 in. 

" " " Cleveland 36.29 " 

" Kansas City 37.11 " 

" " " " Atchison, Kan 40.00-)-" 

" " " " Ft. Seott, Kan 40.00+-" 

Average east line of Kansas ' 39.00-f " 

The average rainfall for the growing months, April, May, June, July, and 

August is for Detroit 16.04 " 

The average rainfall for the growing months, April, May, June, July, and 

August is for Cleveland 16.27 " 

The average rainfall for the growing months, April, May, June, July, and 

August is for Kansas City 22.73 " 
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gagee's stratum has been raised, and his stratum lowered to the 
point of submergence. Whatever difference of opinion there may 
be as to the cause of this shifting in the financial stratification, its 
existence must be apparent to the most superficial observer. 
Neither is it confined to Kansas, nor to the West. Nowhere is 
its effect more observable than in New England. Wherever, East 
or West, the subsidence in farm values has exceeded in extent the 
size of the equities, then, as a consequence, a greater or less 
fraction of the mortgages has also been swept away. The mort- 
gagee who finds himself in possession of liens upon land in excess 
of present values, and feels thereby aggrieved, may well be chal- 
lenged to show on what ground he puts an accusation of moral 
obliquity against the farmer who has gone down with a tide he 
could not stem. 

The towns in eastern Kansas grew rapidly. A quick and 
substantial growth was legitimate for them. But they were not 
allowed to stop there. They were taken in hand by "invest- 
ment syndicates," "loan and trust companies," "financial 
agencies," etc., who platted corn-field additions, marked the lots 
np to dizzy figures, built upon them expensive houses, if desired, 
accepting a small proportion of the price in hand and a promise of 
monthly payments thereafter. The resulting " paper" they " ne- 
gotiated" in the East, principal and interest being "guaranteed" 
by the syndicate. The " investment" companies were not all com- 
posed of bad men, but their methods were all bad, and much 
mischief resulted from their operations. In the main the men 
themselves were unprincipled sharpers, who, with the assistance 
of their Eastern connections, built up a lattice-work of credit 
and fictitious values and hocus-pocus securities, which, when it 
tumbled, brought ruin to all concerned. While the farce went 
on the interest, or even payments of principal, could be met as 
"guaranteed" by the "agencies" out of new money coming into 
their hands from their Eastern dupes for " investment." A 
recent paragraph says that the savings banks of New Hampshire 
alone have lost $4,000,000 in such securities. Let the victims 
of that wholesale spoliation not vent their anger wholly upon the 
poor Kansans who were also victims, but upon the slippery scoun- 
drels of their own town, likely, the sons or sons-in-law of their 
local banker, perhaps, who, trading on confidence and relation- 
ship, beguiled them into pouring their money down a rat-hole. 
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Those gentlemen are now mostly gone from us; some of them, we 
know, are back among their " wife's folks," heading the howl 
about " dishonest Kansas." Well, the bubble broke at last. The 
values that were created by credit departed when credit was gone. 
The banks give and the banks take away. Prices first fell, then 
they tumbled. The collapse of speculation caused a stoppage in 
business. Then the artisan, or clerk, or laborer, who had put his 
hard-earned savings into some "payments" on what he fondly 
hoped would be his home, woke up one morning to find himself 
out of work and with his monthly payments going on with the 
regularity of time. With the first default in the payments began 
that legal grind, which, after all the the " law's delay," resulted 
in final eviction. In many cases the family had half paid out, 
and had their whole "stake" in the world tied up in this home. 
Is it strange that, in the agony of engulf ment, such people should 
avail themselves of every legal technicality to stave off the ex- 
tinction of their hope ? 

This much for eastern Kansas. Western Kansas has equally 
suffered from exploiters and boomers, and in addition thereto has 
added disasters peculiar to itself, attendant upon " running up 
against " nature. As before said, the western half of Kansas is 
deficient in moisture, and excessive in sunshine and wind. The 
little rain that does fall is sucked up and dissipated with a celer- 
ity discouraging to most kinds of vegetation. That country does 
not present above its gates the legend, "All hope abandon ye who 
enter here " ; nor should it, for it is a Paradise for stockmen; 
but it does present a warning to the prospective agriculturist, in 
a sign as long as the eye can reach — the sign of the " short grass." 
Short on rain, short on grass, is the universal rule in physical 
geography. This region is covered with a short, wiry, nutri- 
tious, and very valuable herbage, called buffalo grass, and where 
it holds the land without dispute, the intending crop-raiser in- 
trudes at his peril, unless he comes prepared to irrigate. All of 
this has been known to Westerners from the beginning. But so 
attractively does the country lie, and so rich and inviting is its 
deep soil, that it became apparent when the eastern portion of 
Kansas was taken up that this too -might be settled by the un- 
initiated could they be deceived about the actual fall and short 
stay of the rain. The several railroads running through this 
portion of the great American desert, not without reason so 
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named in our ancient geographies, held enormous grants 
of it that to them were practically worthless with-- 
out population. Great profit was in sight could set* 
tiers be beguiled into settling. To this end, since there 
was no denying what the rainfall had been and was, 
it was necessary to demonstrate how enlarged it was going to be 
when once the settlement was made. The foundation for extrava- 
gant and groundless expectations in this regard was carefully 
laid by wide-published "opinions" of alleged scientists that the 
climatic dryness would yield to treatment. One cause of pros- 
pective wet weather, as set forth by the climate-sharps, was that 
the several strips of railroad steel laid across the State would "dis- 
turb the electrical conditions" and induce precipitation. 
Another was that Nature could be diverted from her arid channel 
should trees be planted ; and this delusion was given an appear- 
ance of " business " by the opportune passage of a timber-cul- 
ture act by the national Congress. It seems never to have 
occurred to our Solons to inquire what must first be planted 
before trees to make a climate that trees would grow in. Mill- 
ions of money and unlimited hope and unavailing efforts were 
spent in chasing the mirage thus created, which, if charged up to 
the resulting "timber," would easily bring it to $1,000 a cord. 
So far as can be observed, neither sun nor wind has been there- 
by abated, nor moisture increased. 

But the most fetching dictum handed down by the expert cli- 
matologists was the oracular and seductive phrase : " The plow is 
the true rain persuader." Then came the manufacturing of the 
"boom." The advertising of the country by the railroads and 
steamship companies interested rose to high art. They stopped 
at no device of types or color, no reach of invention, no limit of 
expenditure, in putting this impossible " Atlantis " before the 
people of America and Europe, pictured out with "an intent to 
deceive," which the Heathen Chinee himself might have envied. 
Agents by the score rushed over to Europe for immigrants, and 
other agents by thousands opened their recuiting offices in every 
county of the Eastern States. The result was that probably 100,- 
000 families, from first to last, sailed away, some figuratively in 
prairie schooners, some literally across the seas, to take up homes 
where deficient moisture had forbidden profitable crops. But 
these people didn't know it. They believed the lying advertise- 
VOL. clxiv. — no. 484. 23 
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ments. They supposed there was actually a basis for the gam- 
mon of the so-called scientists who had so lightly proposed to turn 
Nature down. Many of these families left good homes behind 
them and came to the short-grass country in hopes to better their 
condition. They went to work with light hearts. Houses rose up or 
were dug out as if by magic. Towns grew up in a month, and a 
town was no sooner named and the essential preliminaries complied 
with than the town boomers, led mostly by railroad- attaches who 
made a business of locating towns, began voting bonds for every pur- 
pose for which bonds could be voted, schoolhouses, bridges, court- 
houses, new railroads. Under the stimulus of such conditions and 
the expenditure of the money obtained from the sale of the bonds, 
the towns prospered for a while, some of them for a year or two, 
some longer; but none beyond the time of continuing arrivals of 
"new blood." The farmers who came to farm soon learned that 
they were duped, but they hung on year after year, with a reso- 
lution worthy of a better cause, until all was gone — the money 
they brought with them, and the money they raised by mortgag- 
ing their farms; then they got into their worn-out wagons, with 
the remnants of their dilapidated furniture, and — drove off. 
The villages and towns are also largely abandoned. Brick and 
stone stores, stylish residences, pretentious hotels, are either de- 
serted or rented for a song. 

Whether townsmen or countrymen, they all got away with 
less than they took in. In many cases they did not get away ; 
they died broken-hearted and lie buried with their hopes. And 
every prairie wind that whistles over their desolate graves 
breathes maledictions on the heads of the mercenary plotters who 
betrayed these victims to their destruction by representations they 
knew to be false, and who are as directly responsible for the ruin 
they have wrought as the old-time wreckers who by false lights 
lured storm-tossed vessels on to rocky coasts for the profit in it — 
to them. 

The story of western Kansas is one of the saddest in history 
unconnected with war. East and West have suffered together 
there, but not equally, for while the Easterners have lost some 
money the Westerner has lost his all. And let the Eastern in- 
vestor seeking for an object on which to vent his wrath look not at 
his fellow-victim but at the distinguished speculators of the 
Eastern cities, and their able and unscrupulous lieutenants 
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in the West, who put up the job. Every one of those deserted 
farms is mortgaged, and so likewise are the abandoned stores and 
dwellings. Why should they not be ? Your agent, Mr. Eastern 
Investor, pursued those people as the wife of Potiphar pursued 
Joseph, soliciting an opportunity to place a loan on their prop- 
erty. He got his commissions ; he was looking out for commis- 
sions, not for you. But you are not blameless ; it was incumbent 
upon you to know where your money was going. If you em- 
barked it in financial craft built on lines that insured sinking, 
don't blame the sailors at the bottom of the sea ; blame yourself 
or those who counseled you that the thing was safe. Then, again, 
the whole country is bonded. The bonds are largely worthless. 
What value, think you, is there in sehoolhouse bonds when the 
people are gone, or bridge bonds where there is no travel, or 
bonds on railroads with abandoned tracks ? One county has de- 
clared itself bankrupt. Others are sure to follow. It is time that 
the facts in the case be plainly and bluntly stated, and the re- 
proach that unjustly attaches to the Western farmer for what he 
could not help be shifted to the shoulders of the Eastern finan- 
cier and his local representatives. 

The State of Kansas, as a whole, rests on as secure a founda- 
tion as any State in this Union. Its western half is a permanent 
meadow. Its stockmen are prosperous ; their ranches are increas- 
ingly valuable. But the "short-grass country" is a flat failure 
for unirrigated farming, and whatever financial paper rests upon 
its assumed farm values is bound to disappoint, if not entirely 
fail, the holder. The eastern half looks back on forty years of 
settlement. It has thoroughly proved its capacities. Its values 
are as stable as any values which depend upon natural resources. 
Whoever has claims upon those values may, barring an occasional 
exception perhaps, rest secure. If his claims are built upon 
lattice work, however — are the frailties of lattice-work not written 
in the chronicles of all countries and all times ? Kansas is no 
exception to the rule. 

Edwin Tayiob. 



